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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents a discussion and data concerning 
the career preferences of 2,842 graduate students enrolled in the 
arts and sciences in 1958. It was found that 38% of the students 
surveyed preferred research activities in their fields and 39% 
preferred to teach on an undergraduate or graduate level. Concerning 
the type of employer the students preferred, 60% indicated liberal 
arts colleges or large universities, 17% indicated business and 
industry, and less than 10% were oriented toward government, 
nonprofit agencies, solo practice, or public school systems, A review 
of the various academic and personal background characteristics of 



the graduate students revealed only 2 items associated with 
preference for academic jobs; those students in higher prestige 
graduate schools and those who were religious apostates were more 
likely to prefer academic positions. Data are also included 
concerning student attitudes and values, (HS) 
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The tags used to describe occup 3 tlons-- , ‘minister," "psycholo- 
gist, M "soldier," "college professor," stc.^do not form any sort of 
logical system but rather give differential emphasis to one or more 
of Chi many dimensions involved in an occupation. Thus, for example, 
"minister" ("one duly authorized to conduct Christian worship, preach 
the gospel, administer the sacraments, etc.") stresses the activities 
of the occupation, what the mm dots* "psychologist" stresses the con- 
tint knowledge involved, what the man knows, not whit hi does; "soldier 11 
("one engaged in military service") refers neither to specific activi- 
ties nor body of knowledge, but indicates the type of employe*; "col- 
lege professor" refers to both duties and type of employer, but not 
content knowledge, etc. 

In the academic world, where multiple jobs thrive and honor- 
ifics are part of the title, complete job names often become formi- 
dable. Glancing through the University of Chicago telephone directory, 
one may find Stephen Lavrcski identified as "Director of the Chemical 
Engineering Division and Program Coordinator for Engineering Research 
and Development, Argonni National Laboratories" and Robert S, Hu 1 liken 
identified is "Ernest Di Witt Burton Distinguished Service Professor 
Emeritus, Departments of Physics and Chemistry, 11 ■ 

The elaboration of job titles in a university stems not merely 
from the quaint vanity of academicians, but also from the peculiar 
structure of occupation! in the Arts and Sciences* Because such a 
high proportion of graduates of medical schools art engaged in the 
treatment of illness as sola prictitioners, and practically nobody 
else is, the simple tag "physician" can serve to encompass content 
knowlidgi, activities, and employer. Whin, however, one considers 
chemists or historians or psychologists, so many diverse functions 
and employers are possible that the simple tag is quite ambiguous* 

All of this means that whin one comes to analyze the career 
preferences of Arts and Sciine# graduate students, it is necessary to 
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go beyond field of study to consider the students 1 preferences in activ- 
ities and employers. We shall begin by developing a simple classifi- 
cation for activities ana employer preferences, examining field differ- 
ences in these preferences; and then we shall look for personal char- 
acteristics associated with various preferences regardless of field. 

A Career Typology 

Let us begin by examining the activities preferred by the 
national probability sample 2,842 Arts and Science graduate students 
surveyed in 1958, as given by the following question: 

"A. please RANK the following in terms of your personal 
preference as a future occupation. 

a. Teaching undergraduate 1 

b. Teaching graduate students 

c. Doing research in your field 

di Academic administration 

"B. If there is a job activity which you would prefer 

to doing any of the alternatives listed above, note 
it briefly here. 



Counting write-in answers to the B, section as taking preced- 
ence over any other response, the following distribution, of first 
choices appears ; 

TABLE 2.1 



DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST- CHOICE PREFERENCES 



Activity 


Far cant 


N 


Teaching undergraduates 


25 


675 


Teaching graduate students. 


14 


391 


Research in your field . . 


38 


1,038 


Academic administration . . 


2 


63 


Other 


21 


587 


Total , . 


100 


2,754 


No answer or 






Uncodab le .... 




88 


Total N • 




2,842 



^por a technical description of the sample, see James A. Davis, 
ie si,, Stipends and Spouses; The Finances of American Arts and Sci- 
ence Graduate Students (Chicago: University ot Chicago press, i9&2), 
ppT 131-144, 
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The largest single category (38 per cent) was chat of research, 
but when the two types of teaching were combined,- about the same per- 
centage (39) favored collegiate level teaching. The ‘Other" group is 
quite heterogeneous, but Table 2.2 gives its flavor. 



TABLE 2,2 

DISTRIBUTION OF "OTHER* 1 FIRST CHOICES 



~ =” = — ■( SMSBvaH = m =— = = 


* - • nTi 


Per Cent of 


Type 


N 


Others 


All 

s tudent s 


Non= academic work in the field* . . * 


200 


34 


7 


Primary or secondary teaching or 

administration « * * * - * 


73 


12 


3 


Government administration ’..*»** 


60 ! 


10 


2 


Business administration 


54 


9 


2 


Professional work, unrelated** ... * 


53 


9 


2 


Creative writing 


48 


8 


2 


Consulting ‘. * * * » * * 


35 


6 


1 * 


Journalism, public relations, etc. . * 


27 


5 * 


1 


Social work, social action work . . * 


12 


2 


- 


All other 


25 


4 


1 


Total 


587 


99 


21 



Applications of the field in activities other than re- 
search or teaching (e.g., practice of psychotherapy for a clinical 
psychologist t economic analysis in a bank for an economist, drug 
production control for a biological scientist) * 

**PractLce of a profession such as law, ministry, military, 
etc., in which work in current field is essentially background or 
supplementary training* 

As might be expected, the largest group among the "Others** 
consists of those students who wish to apply their knowledge in a 
fashion other than research or teaching. One-third of the "Others" 
fall here, and of the remaining categories only primary and secondary 
education and government administration encompass as many as 10 per 
cent . 
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In sum* roughly three- four ths of th© students preferred re- 
search or college level teaching,, and about one-fourth preferred aca- 
domic adminis tratioi. or some other professional function. Among the 
majority oriented to the traditional Arts and Science functions* 
teaching and research were about equally popular. 

Turning to another matter, students were asked. about the type 
of future employer they felt they would prefer (Table 2.3). 



TABLE 2.3 



FIRST-CHOICE INSTITUTION 



Type 


To 


tal 


N 


Per cent 


Liberal arcs college ...... 


866 


31 


Large university 


791 


29 


Business and Industry 


470 


17 


Government* >.**«>•-*• 


250 


9 


Non-profit agency** 


194 


7 


Solo practice , 


123- 


4 


Public school system ...... 


79 


3 


Total 


2,773 


100 


No answer or uncodable . 


69 




Total N 


2,842 





^Includes state and local government, UN* and 
career military. 



** Includes museums, research foundations, hos- 
pitals, clinics, social work agencies, etc. 

Sixty per cent of the students gave a liberal arts college 
or large university as their first choice, about equal proportions 
preferring each . Of the remainder, 17 per cent preferred business 
and industry, and less than 10 per cent in each case were oriented 
coward government, non-profit agencies, solo practice, or public 
school systems* 

Cross- tabulation of activity preference by employer prefer- 
ence produced a wide array of occupational patterns. The largest 
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groups ware as follows! undergraduate teaching and liberal arts col 
leg* <17 par cant), research and large university (14 per cant), grad- 
uate teaching and large university (seven per cent), research and lib- 
eral arts colligi (five per cant), graduate teaching and liberal arts 
college (five par cent), 1 2 and undergraduate teaching and large uni- 
versity (five per cent), these combinations, however, total to only 
S3 par cent of the 2,721 students who answered both questions, The 
remainder were spread widely; for example, 30 students preferred cre- 
ative writing and a job in a college or university, three preferred 
administration and a non-profit agency, six preferred undergraduate 
teaching but desired solo practice, etc, 

Because sixty per cent of the students preferred college or 
university jobs, and because this research report is particularly 
concerned with recruitment to the academy, we shall not consider the 
various types of non-academic employers as a single group; we shall 
simply compare academic and non- academic preferences by using a more 
direct measure--answers to a separate question asking the students 
to compare academic jobs (defined in the schedule as “...on the 
faculty of a Colligi or university 11 ) with non-academic jobs, in terms 
of “my own personal career preference." The results are seen in 
Table 2.4. 

TwO’ thirds of the student's indicated that academic jobs were 
"much more" or "slightly more" desirable, th« seven per cent dlffgr- 
Bnca on this measure in contrast to the previous one (Table 2,3) per- 
haps coming from students who preferred an academic position elsewhere 
than in a liberal arts college or a large university (#.g., a small 
university like the Johns Hopkins University or a technical «hool, 
like MIT). It should be stressed that the data here dial with pref- 
erence, A separate question in the schedule referring to "your real- 
istic guess as to what you will be doing. . . .five years after you 

J This combination is a hard one to realise ih practice. Each 
question was worded in such i way as to ask about activity regardless 
of employer and employer regardless of activity, so such responses 
art not necessarily due to error. 
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complete your graduate work, ,r showed that fewer students expected 

academic jobs than preferred them, and the 1959 follow-up study 

3 

showed that even fewer got academic jobs than expected them. 



TABLE 2 A 

PREFERENCES FOR ACADEMIC JOBS 



Rating 


■ Total 


N 


Per cant 


Much more desirable *..,*** 


1*303 


46 


> 67 


Slightly more desirable .... 


582 


21 




Not really different • . • • » 


256 


9 


- 


Slightly Use desirable .... 


383 


~ 


* 22 


Much less desirable ...... 


220 


8 




Don't know 


59 


2 




Total ......... 


2,803 


100 




No answer ....... 


39 






Total N ....... . 


2,842 










} ; 



Inevitably, the two preference dimensions are strongly 
associated. ' 

The big effect, hardly unexpected* is that students who pre- 
ferred college level teaching preferred academic jobs in 92 per cent 
of the cases i The finding is obvious, but it leads to some inter- 
as ting quirks in the statistics and to some special problems of 
occupational choice among the graduate students. Because of the 
concentration of teachers in the academic preference group, when thy 
data are pereentaged in terms of the activities favored by academic 
and non-academic oriented students (Table 2.5 b)| it appears that 
academics are Less interested in research than are non- academies, 
and that non-academics are more interested in academic administration 
than are academics! Even though the latter trend has some psychological 
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James A. Davis, et al, , op. cit . , p. 117. 
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plausibility, a more realistic approach is to percentage the data the 
other way, as in Table 2-5 c), which shows that a majority (61 per 
cent) of the researchers preferred academic jobs and were more likely 
to do so than "Others. 1 ' 



TABLE 2.5 



CAREER PREFERENCE TYPOLOGY 
a) Case Distribution 



Institution 

Preference 


Pint Choice Activity ! 




Graduate 
or Under* 
graduate 
Teaching 


Research 


Academic 

Adminis- 

tration 


Other | 


Total 


Academic** 


947 


616 


30 


222 


1,815 


Non- academic** - * - 


80 


390 


30 


345 


845 


Total , . . * 


1,02/ 


1,006 


60 


567 


2,660 


KA on one or bo 


th . . . 








182 


Total N - * , 








T.-rir^ml 


2,842 



Much more desirable, Slightly more desirable- 

**N©t really different, Slightly less desirable, Much less 
desirable. 



b) Percintagid by Activity 



Institution 


First Choice Activity 


ii 

. || Total 


Preference 


Teaching 


Research 


Admin is . 


Other 


j Per cent 


s 


Academic • - 


52 


34 


2 




12 


1 100 


1,815 


Non-academic. 


9 


46 


4 




41 


I 100 


845 



c) Percentaged by Institutional Preference 
(Per cent Preferring Academic Jobs) 



First Choice Activity 



Teaching 


Re se arch 


Administration 


Other 


92 

(1,027) 


61 (1,006) 


50 (60) 


39 

(567) 
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Because the eighty teachers who preferred non-academic jobs 
and the sixty academic administrators provide too few cases for thor- 
ough analysis, they will be dropped from the classification, which 
will now be limited to the following groups (which total 95 per- cent 
of the students answering both questions)! 

I, Culler Tea du? r s : thy 947 students (36 per cent 

of those answering both questions) who prefer 
teaching and academic jobs. 

II, Academic Researchers ! the 616 students (23 per 
cent) who pre far research and academic jobs, 

III, Non-academic Researchers ! the 390 students 

(15 per cent) who prefer research and non- 
academic jobs, 

IV, Quasi-Academics : the 222 students (eight per 

cum) who prefer academic jobs but eschew' the 
academic activities of teaching, research, or 
academic administration, 

V. Pratt | tjonuru : the 345 utudonLo (13 pur cunt) 

who prefer non-academic jobs and an activity 
other than teach:‘ :g ? research or academic 
administration, 

Underlying this classification is the following set of assump- 
tions: For Arts and Science graduate students, "career preferences 11 

may be thought of as involving three separation dimensions: 1) pref- 

erence for a particular content field (English, biochemistry, psychol- 
ogy, etc.); 2) preference for a particular type of occupational activ- 
ity (t caching, doing research, applying knowledge); and 3) preference 
for a particular employer (academic, industry, government, etc,)* Al- 
though the three dimensions are logically distinct, in the case of 
"college teaching" the activity (teaching) and the employer (a college 
or university) are so tied together that it would be deceptive to break 
them apart# The result is that certain logical problems arise when 
one attempts to analyse the separate dimensions of occupational pref- 
erence. When activity preference is examined, we will treat three 
groups; 1) College teacher, 36 per cent of the sample; 2) Researcher, 
38 per cent of the sample; and 3) Other, 21 per cent of the sample, 
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v When, in earn, preference for future employer Is considered, it would 

be redundant to consider the preferred type of employer for aspiring 
college teachers, and the analysis of employer preferences will be 
limited to those students whose activity preference gives them seme 
area of choice--the Researchers and the Others, 



Activity Preference- Teachlng-Re^gg-geh-Other 



Academic Factors 

A considerable amount of emotion and an enormous number of 
words have been expended in the discussion of "conflicts" among teach- 
ing, research, and professional practice. It has been alleged, usu- 
ally by spokesmen for the Humanities, that graduate students are 
forced into research training by the structure of graduate schools, 
while their real interests lie in teaching. Conversely, spokesmen 
for the opposite uuuip maintain that the majority of graduate school 
products (defined as Ph. D. 's) go on to do some research and that re- 
search training is the main function of graduate schools. ^A third 
camp, typically from outside the academy , stresses the increasing 
importance of professional applications of Arts and Science knowledge. 

Departing from the usual approach to this problem which de- 
pends on epigrams and highly selected case illustrations, we shall 
turn to the sample of students in order to ascertain their stated 
preferences and, more important, to locate the characteristics associ- 
ated with one or another choice in the eternal triangle of teaching- 
4 

research-other. 

Although the structure of occupational choice is such that 
each of the activity preferences is a realistic possibility in each 
field of graduate study, there is a very strong association between 

^The reader should remember! nevertheless, that our question 
format forced the students to choose among the possibilities. In 
actuality, a considerable fraction of the students would opt for 
"teaching and research," an activity preference which Is almost never 
mentioned when academic statesmen hurl their genteel thunderbolts at 
sympos ia on the problem. This fact underlines the importance of re- 
membering that it is the patterns of association which are important 
* in Chase analyses, not the absolute magnitudes of the percentages * 
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field of itudy and activity priferenci, so strong that the majority 
preference in a given field may be a rather small minority in another, 

TABLE 2,6 

ACTIVITY PREFERENCE BY DEPARTMENT 



Department 


Per ce 


mt Preferring-- 


Total 


College 

Teaching 


Researcl 


\ Other 


Per cent 


: N 


Physical Sciences 












Chiniistry 


26 


64 


10 


100 


296 


Mathematics , * , , . 


35 


46 


19 


100 


169 


Physics £ i 


24 


66 


10 


100 


260 


Geology , , 


19 


48 


33 


100 


96 


All others , s t s . 


33 


52 


15 


100 


46 


Biological Sciences 












Stoehimiitfy * , , t 


18 


81 


1 


100 


67 


Microbiology . , . , 


12 


78 


10 


!! « 100 


41 


Bocanv 


43 


53 


4 


jj 100 


49 


Zoology , s , , , T „ 


32 


56 


12 


II 100 


57 


Entomology 


30 


51 


15 


100 


33 


Phvsiology 


35 


48 


17 


100 


29 


All others 


29 


60 


11 


100 


62 


Social Sciences 












Anthropology , . , , 


22 


61 


17 


100 


36 


Economics 


40 


26 


34 


100 


136 


Political Science , , 


30 


26 


44 


100 


112 


Clinical Psychology . 


8 


20 


72 


100 


138 


Other Psychology . . 


17 


58 


25 


100 


57 


Sociology 


44 


29 


27 | 


100 


79 


All others 1 


29 


46 


25 


100 


24 


Humanities 












Philosophy . . , . . 


58 


19 


23 


100 


62 


History , . , # „ 


61 


17 


22 


100 


254 


English 


65 


11 


24 


100 


242 


Romance Languages * . 


73 


11 


16 


100 


64 


Other languages. 












Linguistics * # . , 


61 


18 


21 


100 


56 


All others ..... 


60 


13 


27 


100 


52 


N = , 










2,517 


NA, Activity Preference . . 








317 


Excluded (Inter-divisional . 








8 


Total N - .... 










2,842 
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^ Considering college teaching, there is a range from 73 

pgr cent in Romance Languages to eight per cent in Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, with sin fields over 30 per cent and five fields under 20 per 
cent. Considering research, the highest figure is 81 per cent for 
Biochemistry, the smallest is 11 per cent for English, In “Other," 
the variation is somewhat less, for although Clinical Psychology 
has 72 per cent Other and Biochemistry one per cent, the bulk of 
the fields cluster at about 20 per cent. 



A better way of viewing the results is to plot the distri j 
buttons , on triangular coordinate graph paper (see Chart 2.1). 

The fields are spread across the triangular space as if 
scattered from a salt shaker, which is to say that C! art 2. 1 gives 
visual emphasis to the differences in percentages shown in Table 
2.6. Even though tte sheer heterogeneity of preferences with the 
Arts and Science fields is the most important point, we can gain 
further perspective by organising the results in the following 
fashion. In Chart 2,1 the solid lines enclose ill the casts white 
none of the three preferences has more than SO per tenU that is, 
where student preferences are diverse within a department--and 
three dotted lines set off the most homogeneous fields-^those 
where two-thirds or more of the students opt for one. of the three 
functions. Using these guidelines, departments may be classified 
simultaneously by "Division" and preference pattern (Tab Li 2.7). 
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When the fields are classified by Activity Preference and 
Division* a clean-cut difference emerges, which is simply that all 
and only Humanities fields have a majority of their students pre- 
ferring college teaching. While Natural Science fields are some- 
what higher on research preference than Social Science fields, and 
the single field with a majority preferring Other (Clinical Psychol- 
ogy* where the "Other" is typically clinical practice) is in the 
Social S' i cmees , the continental divide here is the difference be- 
tween Humanities students and those in all other Arts and Science 
disciplines. This is not to say that students in other disciplines 
totally eschew college teaching, for only in Geology, Biochemistry, 
Microbiology, and Clinical Psychology do we find less than 20 per 
cent so inclined. However, it remains that clear-cut majority pref- 
erence for college teaching is characteristic of and limited to 
students in the Humanities, 

The converse must necessarily be true regarding Research. 
There is no field in the Humanities where as many as one-fi fth of 
the students prefer "Research" (it should be noted that the instruc- 
tions for the questionnaire defined Research broadly as "the kind 
of 1 research 1 or Studies' that professional workers in your field 
usually conduct, whether it is laboratory work, documentary research, 
literary analysis, or anything else") and there is no field outside 
the Humanities where "Research" is chosen by less than one-fifth . 

From a substantive point of view, these findings emphasise 
that it is extraordinarily misleading to say that "graduate students" 
do or do not prefer teaching or research, since the departmental dif- 
ferences are so strong. From the viewpoint of the present analysis, 
these findings mean that it is necessary to control for field of 
study when examining prefiranees to avoid findings which merely tell 
us in an indirect fashion about differences between Humanities stu^ 
dents and these choosing other fields. The division in Table 2,7 
between Research fields, Multiple Preference Fields, and Teaching 
Fields (Humanities) will fee used as a control in subsequent analyses* 
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Clinical Psychology students will be excluded because theirs is the 
sole department with a majority in Other* 

Although the degree of difference may be unexpected* the 
departmental differences essentially corroborate the impressions 
of academic observers. When, however, one turns to the question of 
the factors related to activity preference among students in a par- 
ticular field, neither folklore nor existing research have much to 
tell us about the dynamics underlying these preferences* The aca- 
demic world has been so engrossed in the question of whether research 
or teaching should be stressed in graduate training that little at- 
tention has bean paid to understanding the student differentials 
which already exist* As is so often the case, investigators have 
been so engrossed in helping outsiders understand their problems 
that market research on the brand preferences of the customers in 
graduate schools has been neglected* Without much in the way of 
hypotheses, we shall proceed systematically to see whether the 
social characteristics, academic abilities, and personal values of 
the students enable us to predict which sorts of young people will 
be motivated to enter teaching, research, and professional practice* 



dents, it is necessary to pay some further attention to the relation® 
ship between field of study and activity preference* While the strong 
association is incontestable, the data in Table 2.6 do not tell about 
the direction of influence* Does study in the Humanities lead stu- 
dents to increase their motivation for college teaching, or is it 
simply the case that the recruits to Humanistic studies always wanted 
to become teachers? The question is an important one, for to the ex® 
tent that these preferences are unaffected by exposure to graduate 
school, then debates about what the graduate school should stress 
are academic* On the other hand, if if can be shown that graduate 
students are highly malleable, then it is important to consider care- 
fully the anticipated and unanticipated consequences of our current 
system of advanced training. The data available to us cannot provide 



Before turning to the personal characteristics of the stu- 
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a satisfactory answer because they comprise a single cross-sect- onal 
survey rather than a longitudinal program of research, but the im- 
portance of the question justifies some attempts to seek an answer. 

Because the design of the survey Included graduate students 
whose exposure to advanced study ranged from a month or less to a 
decade or more, it is possible to compare the -activity preferences 
of beginning and advanced students within the three departmental 
groups. If exposure to graduate school has, a strong directional 
affect on student preferences, the advanced students should show 
different preferences, indicating the net influence of exposure 
to graduate school * Unfortunately, there are a number of uncon* 
trolled differences between beginning and advanced -tudents which 
could make such findings quite spurious. Perhaps the ost import 
taut of these is attrition. If it were the ease that ,, ients with 
a particular activity preference were likely to drop ou . 7 school, 

than differences between beginning and advanced students would 
appear, even if no individual changed his opinions. Fortunately, 
on® y^ar after the original survey the academic status of the bulk 
of the students was determined by field representatives at the 
sample institutions , ^ We are thus able to discover whether activ- 
ity preference is associated with dropping out of graduate work 
("dropping out" is here defined as absence from any Arts and r *= 
ence campus one year later, regardless of whether the student re- 
ceived a degree or intended to continue— the issue at hand being 
the if fact of removal of such students from the on* campus popula- 
tion, not whether they completed $ degree). 

The cases were divided into three groups : I. Advanced 

students who in 1958 had completed one or more years of study and 
who wire working for the Ph, D. degree; II, Beginning students in 
1958 — first year students or master's candidates who had completed 
one or more years—who were on (some) campus a year later; and 
III, Beginning students in 1958 who were not in residence at any 
Arts and Science graduate school one year later* 

^Cff* James A* Davis, at al. t op, eft ., pp. 106-120. 
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The three groups will be used to make two comparisons * By 
comparing groups I and II we can observe whether 4 there are any dif- 
ferences between beginning and advanced graduate students. By com- 
paring groups II and III we can see whether those who left the cam- 
pus showed the ''opposite" contrast- If so, the suggestion would be 
that the first contrast can be explained by attrition. For example* 
if advanced students were shown to have higher IQ's than beginners, 
while those who left school were shown to have lower IQ's than be- 
ginners who stayed, the suspicion would be that the original differ- 
ence was due to attrition rather than the raising of IQ through 
graduate studies. It should be noted, however, that because a 
goodly number of the beginners who survived one year will drop out 
before reaching Ph. D, study, this strategy does not actually "con- 
trol" for attrition by eliminating differences in attrition. 

Rather* it suggests what might be the results of a more efficient 
control. Table 2.8 summarizes the results. 



TABLE 2.8 

STAGE Of STUDY IN 1938 AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE, CONTROLLING FOR 
1959 CONTINUATION STATUS AND FIELD OF STUDY 



Field 



Humanities 



Research 



Multiple 



Status 



1958 



Advanced 

Beginning 

Beginning 

Advanced 

Beginning 

Beginning 

Advanced 

Beginning 

Beginning 



1959 



Continued 

Left 

Continued 

Left 

Continued 

Left 



1958 Activity Preference 



Total 



Teaching 



73 

55 

54 

24 

30 

20 



Research 



14 

13 

13 

67 

58 

60 

30 



Other jj Per cent 

Hr 



13 

27 

33 

9 

12 

20 

34 1 
37 



100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



N 



297 

220 

188 

528 

296 

101 

302 

266 

145 



NA, Activity J. . „ 
Unclassified Fields 
NA, 1958 Status . . 
NA S 1959 Status . * 
NA, two or more • . 

Total £?»■•••. 



2,343 

296 

112 

27 



2,842 
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using the rule of thumb that only differences of 10 per cent 
or more--where both percentages are between 10 and 90- -are important 
and reliable enough to justify further attention, ^ it is seen that 
only two differences between advanced students and beginners who con- 
tinued meet this criterion . In the Humanities and in the Multiple 
Preference disciplines the advanced students were more favorable toward 
college teaching, particularly in the Humanities where there is an 
18 per cent difference . Furthermore, in these two cases there is no 
re 1 lab le difference between beginners who continued and those who left, 
which cautions us against explaining the difference in terms of attri- 
tion « 

Although the arguments are complex and rather indirect, the 
generalization suggested is that , outside of the fields where research 
interest predominates , college teaching becomes somewnat more attrac- 
tive over time . 

At the same time, it must be noted that such effects, even if 
borne out by more carefully controlled research, are small in compari- 
son with the differences between fields, and at best consist of a 
slight reinforcement of the "normal" tendency within the fields (ad= 
vaneed students in Research fields are nine per cent higher on Research) ♦ 
This can be illustrated by referring to data from the 1961 NORC survey 
of graduating seniors . In that study, students were asked, "The fol- 
lowing activities cut across a number of specific jobs. Which ones 
do you anticipate will be an important part of your long-run career 
job * -Teaching, Research, Administration, Service to patients or cli^ 
enti| None of these?" In the report on that study, the per cent check- 
ing "Research" is presented for students who as seniors anticipated 
graduate study in various fields.^ The correspondence between these 
percentages and the percentages opting for rest arch on the activities 
question is striking, 

* 6 Cf. James A. Davis, et al. , op, cit . , pp* 139-144 for a de- 
tailed discussion of samplings error in chti survey* 

^ James A, Davis , Great Aspirations: Volume I: Career Decisions 

end Educational Plans During College (NORC, Report No * 90, March, 

1963), "p. SI?, “ 
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TABLE 2,9 

RESEARCH PREFERENCE, GRADUATE STUDENTS AND SENIORS 
ANTICIPATING GRADUATE STUDY 



Par cenC < 



Field 



Activity Preference 
of Graduate Students 



Checking 

Research Among Seniors 



Biochemistry . . * 

Microbiology - . * 

Physics . * • * * 

Chemistry .... 

Psychology . * - * 

Zoology ..... 

Botany ...... 

Physiology ... * 

Geology^ ... * 

Mathematics . . * 

Sociology .... 

Political Science. 
Economics .... 

Clinical Psychology 
Philosophy . 

History . . 
Language s*** 

English 




bpcarman Rank Correlation (rho^ 



( 5 s discrepancy of two ranks or more. 



**Among seniors ? Geography is included. 

. ^^Romaitce and Other Languages combined to increase compara- 
bility. (Other Physical Scienees* Entomology, Other Biological 
Sciences, Anthropology, Other Social Sciences, and Other Humanities 
excluded Because off non— comparability , ) 



The rank correlation of .953 indicates a high level of agree- 
ment between the two measures off rose area interest, even though the 
questions are not identical, the senior sample was taken three years 
later, and a number off the seniors will not actually enter Arts and 
Science graduate study. The fact that the correspondence is so high 
implies considerable structuring of activity preferences prior to 
entry into graduate training. 
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Putting the two sets of findings together, we may conclude 
that the indirect evidence is for considerable stability in activity 
preference, although there is some support for the idea that exposure 
to graduate study tenos to reinforce the predominant tendency in a 
given field. 

Let us now turn to other academic variables. Unfortunately, 

data on "course reactions" and on initial preferences as opposed to 

current preference are unavailable , so that the extensive analyses 

reported in Chapter 1 cannot be repeated here. (The cause is not 

forget fulness, but the time order of the studies. The questions in 

the survey of college ioniors were written on the basis of experience 

analyzing data from the survey of graduate students. ) There is no 

reason to believe that graduate students are uninfluenced by their 

experiences in the classroom and relationships with faculty members, 

8 

but we cannot present evidence on the matter. 

One might expect that activity preferences would vary con- 
siderably with the quality of the graduate institution, the top rank- 
ing graduate schools giving stress to different career facets than 
the smaller and less prestigeful schools. Despite some support for 
the idea* Che differences by quality level are small. The 23 sample 
institutions were divided into three quality levels on the basis of 
their size and prestige, the two tending to go hand in hand in Ameri- 
can graduate schools. 9 

For the total sample, it is seen that there is a tendency for 
interest in College Teaching to increase with quality and interest in 
Other to decrease. 



8 _ 

The most systematic attempt to make such an analysis from 

the available materials appears in David S* Gottlieb, "Processes of 
Socialization in the American Graduate School" (unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Chicago, I960), I have drawn open his find- 
ings several places in this chapter* 

9 Cf • James A, Davis, et al * , op. eit , t pp. 13-17 for a de- 
tailed description and justification of the quality Index* 
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TABLE 2,10 



QUALITY LEVEL AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



Quality 


Per cent Pref erring^ * * * j 


Tot 


:al 


College 

Teaching 


Research 


Other 


Per cent 


N 


Higher 


i. . . 


42 


40 


IS 


100 




no 




XI. . . 


39 


38 


1 23 


100 




1,064 


Lower 


in. . « 


33 


40 


27 


100 




631 




v. II & III 


,10 


.02 


«. 18 

i 


K 






— " 1 1 — 












2,405 


N = 


5 . # « 


1 ■ * ■ P * 


| * f ■ ■ 








308 


NA, 


Activity , 


«■!!*■ 


■ i f f f 


*«■»*> 






119 


na 4 


Field . * 


■ * ■ i ‘ * ’ 


* - * * * 


m • ■ * * » 






10 


NAj 


Both * * ? 


i * * * * * 


• • i * • 


,!**** 


* * 




















2,842 


Total N = . * 


t t i * • < 


* * • * * 












The difference, however, does not produce a Q of ,20, although 
when field Is controlled It is seen that, for Research and Multiple 
Fields, acceptable coefficients appear. That is, among students not 
in Humanities, interest in Professional Practice Is less common in the 
higher ranking institutions - 



10 0ur arbitrary acceptance criteria of 10 per cent for per- 
centage differences and .20 for Q ' S are quite comparable. it can be 
shown that if either of two percentages is 50, then Q 

percentage difference, and thus if either percentage ** JO, _ the rules 
are identical . As the percentages diverge from 5 ° toward 100 or 0. 
smaller percentage differences will generate Q s of .20 or gz , 

decreases and hence smaller differences are larger in their import 
for extreme proportions * 
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TABLE 2.11 

SCHOOL PRESTIGE AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



NA, Activity 

NA, Field ........ 

hA, , Bo t H ........ 

Total N • 



Field 


Quality 

Group 


Per cent Preferring..*. 


i Tot 


■al 


College 

Teaching 


Research 


Other 


Per cent 


N 




I 


63 


16 


21 


100 


260 


Humanities 


ii 


63 


14 


23 


100 


304 




in 


63 


13 


24 


100 


166 




V. II & III 


.00 


.08 


= .06 








I 


31 


39 


30 


100 


180 


Mu 1 t i p 1 e , 


IX 


31 


31 


39 


101 


337 




III 


26 


30 


44 


100 


214 




V. II & III 


.05 


(-20) 


(-.24) 








I 


28 


63 


9 


100 


270 


Research - 


II 


28 


62 


11 


101 


423 




III 


20 


66 


14 


100 


251 




^1 V. II & III 


.08 


.00 


(-.20) 







2,405 

308 

119 

10 

2,842 



Similarly, although one might predict that public institutions 
have a stronger tradition of preparation for professional service and 
pi:^y£iEe schools a long tradition ©f preparation for college teaching* 
there are no consistent differences by control. 
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TABL1 2.12 



SCHOOL CONTROL AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



Field 


Control 


Per cent Preferring. . . . 


Total 


College 


Research 


Other 


Per cent 


N 






Teaching 










Humanities 


Private 


S7 


17 


25 


99 


425 


Public 


70 


10 


19 


99 


303 




Q 

^Private 


; (-.2$) 


(.so; 


,1? 






Multiple * 


Private 


29 


33 


37 


99 


356 


Public 


29 


32 


39 

i 


100 

i . _ 


375 




Q 

Private 


.00 


.02 


-.03! 

1 


i 

i 

i 




Research * 


Private 

Public 


27 

25 


62 

64 


11 

11 , 

I 


i 100 

I 100 

1 


434 

510 




~ Q- 

^Private 


,05 


-.04 


*QQ 

i 


i _ 
i 
i 
i 





N 

NA, Activity . - . . . 
NA, Field . . . . . . , 
NA| Both ■ » * ■ • • * 



2,405 

308 

119 

10 



Total N - 



. 2,842 



In Chapter I it was argued that the lack of correlation be- 
tween school quality and choice of Letters and Science careers might 
stem from a social psychological process in which students base their 
self- judgments upon their rank within their own particular school. 

The similarity of the findings so far raises the question as to whether 
a similar phenomenon appears for the activity preferences of graduate 
students. The relevant data come from faculty ratings gathered one 
year after the Initial survey^ and are based on pooled answers to a 
rating question in terms of "native ability (ignoring for the moment 
motivation, previous background or personality characteristics) . re- 
quired to complete a Ph.D. in this department," and are thus meant 

^Ibid. , pp, 63-64, 
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to produce rankings within departments rather than absolute measures. 
The results are given in Table 2.13. 



TABLE 2,13 

RATED NATIVE ABILITY AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



F ie Id 



Human! ties 



Mult iple 



Research 



Ability 

Group 



. High 
Medium 
Low 



H & M v. L 



High 

Medium 

Low 



■H €« M V- L 



High 

Medium 

Low 



H 6c M v, L. 



Per cent Preferring- . - . 



College 

Teaching 



N 



NA, 


Activity 


NA, 


Field , . . 


NA, 


Ability - . 


NA, 


two of more 


Tot, 


al N = - - - 



69 

66 

53 



<+-313 



32 



,00 



29 

24 



-K 08 



Research 



11 

16 

16 



-10 



37 



+ ,12 



67 



63 



,00 



Other 



Total 



20 

IS 

31 



31 

46 

43 



ii 

ii 

-rt- 
II 
n 

!i 

li 
ii 
ii 

Tf* 

II 

II 

n 

ii 

ii 

ii 

si 

ll 

II 

H 

— r 

, 18 ii 



iPer cent 



100 

100 

100 



10O 

100 

100 



12 

13 



100 

100 

100 



-.13 



N 



201 

193 



192 

204 

200 



327 

268 

227 



2, 040 
259 
98 



80 

2,842 



Except in Humanities, where College Teaching is more attrac- 
tive to the more able, and Other (possibly high school level teaching) 
■is more attractive to those rated as less able, no consistent differ- 
ences emerge, although the tendency is for chose who prefer the tra- 
ditional functions of College Teaching and Research to receive higher 
ratings. What is perhaps most important about the table Is that there 
is no consistent difference between Researchers and College Teachers. 
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1 £ the students gain their wishes (and this may be a big ,, if ,, 5* the 
evidence is against any drain of able students from teaching to re* 
search . Since the data are based on faculty impressions* they may 
not be too accurate (although the previous research showed that these 
ratings are associated with the students* self-ratings of ability and 
outcomes in the follow-up) , but at the worst they show no faculty bias 
toward giving favorable ratings to researchers* Indeed, the small 
number of researchers in Humanities is rated lower than the College 
Teachers * 

To iummstiit I 

XI There are strong differences between students in different 
fields of study* in their preferences for College Teaching* Research, 
and Professional Practice (Other) ; these differences are such that stu- 
dents in different departments in the same Liberal Arts graduate school 
may be thought of as opting for essentially different careers* 

2) Indirect evidence suggests the tentative inference that ex= 
posure to graduate school ,? pulls ,f students toward the predominant activ- 
ity preference in their field of study. These effects* however, are 
much smaller than the relatively permanent field differences which can 
be traced back to the senior undergraduate year of college, 

3) Differences by Academic Ability, School Quality, and School 
Control (Public v* Private) are not strong or consistent, although there 
is a slight tendency for preference for Other to be associated with low- 
er academic ability and a less presciggful graduate institution* There 

is no evidence that Research as an activity is attracting better stu- 

12 

dents than is College Teaching, 

Perianal and Social Characteristics 

Turning from the graduate students® academic abilities and in- 
stitutional contexts, let us consider the predictive power of their 
personal and" social ♦backg round" characteristics , 

12 Xhis qualification will be explained in the final section of 
this chapter. 
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We can begin by ruling out sex and marital status . In research 
involving career choice it is frequently found that differences between 
Tr.en and women are more important than any other variables, women show- 
ing a consistent tendency to prefer jobs which involve working with 
people and opportunities for altruism, while men lean toward "mechanic 
cal ,i work and jobs which give them opportunities for achievement and 
material rewards. Furthermore, many observers have been concerned 
with the salary differentials between teaching and research positions, 
which fact raises the possibility that the men who are married and 
responsible for families might shy away from college teaching. In 
terms of the students 1 preferences (not necessarily their actual job 
placements), however, neither speculation is borne out (Table 2,14), 



It takes a large number of percentages to reveal very little 
interniat ionj but the upshot of all the Table 2, 14 comparisons Is this i 
ireither over-all nor within a field is there any consistent sex dif- 
ference in Activity Preference nor any consistent relationship between 
family status and Activity Preference, While it can be inferred that 
sex plays a strong role in the decision to enter a given field, and 
it may be the case that men and women will differ in their chances 



of realising their preferences, among the students in graduate school 
familv naEterfi make little difference in Activity Preference* And as 
might be ixpnctid from all of this, data not presented here tell an 
essentially similar story for age. 



bet us shift our attention backward in time, to three parental 
background variables which were considered in Chapter Is Parental 
5ES, Home t own , and Religion, In Chapter I , it was shown that despite 
considerable speculation on the impact of these charac teristics on 
occupational choice they made little difference in choosing an Arts 
and Science career* We can now refine the question a little more by 
asking whether they are associated with Activity Preference among 
those students who do actually enter graduate school in Arts and 
Sciences , 
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TABLE 2 . 14 

SEX, MARITAL STATUS, AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 







Par cant Preferring. * * * 


Field 


Marital 

Status 


Col 


lege Teaching 


Research 


Other 






Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




Single 


65 


(259) 


62 


(154) 


12 


14 


24 


24 


Human i t le a 


Married , 
No Children 


67 


(105) 


60 


(25) 


18 


8 


15 


32 




Married, 

Children 


62 


(150) 


46 


(26) 


15 


31 


23 


23 




Single 


27 


(273) 


24 


(70) 


37 


36 


36 


40 


Multiple 


Married, 
No Children 


27 


(135) 


14 


(22) 


33 


36 


38 


50 




Married, 

Children 


38 


(208) 


24 


(21) 


24 


33 


38 


43 




Single 


25 


(384) 


34 


(79) 


62 


54 


- 12 


11 


RiSiifoh 


Married, 
No Children 


28 


(209) 


8 


(12) 


62 


92 


10 


O 




Married, 

Children 


22 


(233) 


29 


(17) 


68 


53 


10 


18 


' 


Single 


37 


(916) 


46 


(303) 


40 


30 


28 


24 


Total 


Married, 
No Children 


36 


(449) 


32 


(59) 


44 


36 


20 


32 




Married, 
Chi ldren 


38 


(591) 


34 


(64) 


39 


38 


23 


28 


N - 






a i 






, , , # B , 


t m * m • i 


, . . 2,382 



NA* Activity • 

NA and Other on Field • *.*•** 

NA or lx-inarried sn Marital Status 
NA, two or more 

Total K ■ — * ■■ 



506 

116 

23 

15 



2,842 
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The measure of Socio-economic Status (SES) in this survey is 
a coder's rating of the prestige of that occupation which the student 



listed as his father's occupation when the student was in high school. 
Although one might speculate that upwardly mobile students would find 
college teaching especially attractive (because the income would ap- 



pear relatively favorable and there is a high , prestige return) or es- 
pecially unattractive (because college teaching requires certain mid- 
dle class social skills), again we find no trends. We shall report 
only the over-all results, but the introduction of field controls 



makes no difference. 



TABLE 2 . 15 



FATHER'S OCCUPATION AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 




NA, Father 1 © Occupation , . * 315 

NA* Two 27 



Total N — , 2 * 842 



Were it not for the lowest SIS group, it would appear that 
Collage Teaching preference increases and Research interest decreases 
with SES. However* the lowest group is about as high on Teaching as 
the highest, and the partial tables controlling for field show no 
cons latent M turvilinearity . 11 Thus, among this sample of graduate 
students, activity preferences are independent of parental SES. 
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Similarly, size of home town,- -whether the student grew up in 
a large city or a smaller one or on a farm--is essentially unrelated 
to activity preference, for the total sample and within fields of 
study. 



Turning to Religion, as the final background variable, some- 
what more definite trends emerge, although preference for a specific 
faith plays only a minor role in influencing Activity Preference, 
Table 2. 16 gives the detailed information, cross- tabulating Original 
Religion ( M ln what religion were you reared?") and Current Religion 
( "What is your current religious pre ference?") against Activity 
Preference in the three field groupings. 



TABLE 2 - 16 

ACTIVITY PREFERENCE BY ORIGINAL AND CURRENT RELIGION 



Field 


Religion 


Per cent 


Preferring 


j[ Total 


Original 


Current 


Teaching 


Research 


Other 


jj Per cent 


N 




,,Prot. 


Prot, 


65 


12 


23 


i 

i 


100 


244 




Prot , 


None 


.60 


•16* 


: 24 




100 


1 93 




R, Cath, 


R * C ath , 


64 


14 


22 


i 

| 


100 


175 


Humanities 


R, Oath, 


None 


61 


32 


7 




100 


28 




Jew 


Jew 


59 


17 


24 


i 

! 


100 


46 




Jew 


None 


64 


19 


17 


1 

i 


100 


36 




None , 


None 


50 


13 


37 




100 


38 




None 


Some 


62 


15 


23 


i 


100 


13 




Pro t , 


Prot, 


35 


- 26 


39 


ti — 
1 


100 


237 




Prot . 


None 


20 


50 


30 


j 


100 


102 




R, Cath, 


R. Cath, 


34 


24 


42 


! 


10G 


147 


Multiple 


R, Gath, 
Jew 


None 

Jew 


22 

23 


48 

35 


30 

42 


i 

i 

i 


100 

100 


23 

72 




Jew 


None 


22 


41 


37 


| 


100 


32 




None 


None 


24 


50 


26 


i 


100 


46 




None 


Soma 


28 


43 


29 


[_ 


100 


21 




Prot, 


Pro t , 


26 


62 


12 




100 


3S1 




Prot, 


None 


22 


89 


9 




100 


127 




R. Cath, 


R, Cath. 


33 


55 


12 




100 


150 


Research 


R. Cath. 


None 


18 


88 


14 




100 


28 


Jew 


Jew 


24 


69 


7 




100 


81 




Jew 


None 


22 


72 


6 




100 


36 




None 


None 


24 


68 


B i 




10O 


38 


mt 


None 


Some 


41 


47 


12 




100 


17 



N - . - ............. t , 2,211 

NA, Activity . 277 

NA, Field , , . , ill 

NA, Religion ( 194 



NA, Two o r more . . ; . t , t 49 

Total H * « . « » 2,842 
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This complex pattern of relationships may be analyzed by break- 
ing the data down into a set of simpler tabulations. To begin, let us 
compare Catholics and Protestants* considering only those reared in 
and remaining in these two faiths. 



TABLE 2,17 

PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS, AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



F ield 


Religion 


Per cent Preferring,,** jj Tot 

- _ u — 


tal 


Original 


Current 


College 

Teaching 


Research 


I! 

Other Jj Per cent 

i! 


N 


Humanities 


Pro c , 
Catholic 


Proc . 
Catholic 


65 

65 


12 

14 


23 || 100 ‘ 

22 jj 101 


244 

175 


Diff 


erentt 


0 


-2 


it 

4,1 it 

1-! jt 

II — 




Multiple 


Pro t - 
Catholic 


Prot , 
Catholic 


35 

34 


26 

24 


39 jj *100 

42 jj 100 

« 


237 

147 


Diff 


erenee 


+1 


+2 


-a 1 

- M 

11 — ^ 




Re search 


Frot. 

Catholic 


Fret * 
Catholic 


26 

33 


62 

55 


12 | 100 

13 jj 101 

M - — 


381 

150 


D1EE 


eten 


-7 


+7 


-l 1 

* II 

41 





The differences are neither consistent nor of sufficient mag- 
nitude to suggest a Protestant-CaLholic dif ferenee--Galilco, Max Weber, 
and the denominational founders of many American universities to the 
contrary notwithstanding * When, however, the two Christian groups 
are compared with Jews, there is a slightly more definite trend (Table 
2-18), 

The differences are not of such a magnitude that we need to 
give them major attention, but Jewish students appear to be a little 
more interested in Research and a little less interested in College 
Teaching, when compared with Christians* 
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TABLE 2,18 



CHRISTIANS. JEWS, AND ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



Field 


Religion^ 


Per cent Preferring, - . * j| Total 


Original and 
Current 


College 

Teaching 


Research 


.. 

Other 


i 

i 

j Per cent 

! 


N 




Jewish 


59 


17 


24 


i 

100 


46 


Huiaanitlei 










I 






Christian 


65 


13 


22 


100 


419 




Difference 


-7 


d-4 


+2 


j 

i 

i — — — . 






Jewish 


24 


35 


42 


j lOl 


1 72 


Multiple 
















Christian 


34 


25 


40 


j 99 


384 




Difference 


-io 


HpIO 


+2 


| 






Jewish ■ 


24 


69 


7 


1 xoo 


SI 


Research 


Christian 


27 


60 


12 


j 99 

1 ~ - 


531 




Difference 
i — 


-3 


+9 


-5 


i 

w 

ii 

u — — — * — - — 





^Jewish Original Jowl ah -Current Jewish ; Christian = Original 
PrataitantrCurrerit Protestant* and Original Ca the 3 Current Catholic, 



The findings Hare are again reminiscent of those in Chapter X p 
yhire background variablgs, ihowid little association with choice of 
■Letters and Science careers. The reader wih remember* However* that 
lesser religiosity was shown cc be associated with choice of Letters 
and Science* although denoniination made no difference* Table 2*19 
snows an analogous trend for interest in Research among the graduate 
students. 
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TABLE 2.19 

DATA FROM TABLE 2.16 REARRANGED TO SHOW EFFECTS OF APOSTASY 





Religion 


Field. 


- 


Per cent 




Human it ies 


Multiple 


Research 




Chao sing 


Cur fen t - 










- 












Original 


Same 


None 


Dif £ * 


Same 


None 


Diff * 


Same 


None 


Diff, 




R * C * 


14 


32 


-18 


24 


48 


-24 


55 


68 


-13 




Fro t * 


12 


16 


- 4 


26 


50 


-24 


62 


69 


- 7 


Re se arch 


Jewish 


17 


19 


- 2 


35 


41 


- 6 


69 


72 


- 3 




None 




13 






50 






68 






R. C • 


64 


61 


+ 3 


34 


22 


+12 


33 


18 


+15 


Col lege 


Fro t * 


65 


60 


+ 5 


35 . 


20 


+15 


26 


22 


+ 4 


Teaching 


Jewish 


59 


64 


- 5 


23 


22 . 


+ 1 


! 24 


22 


+ 2 




None 




50 


- 




24 






24 






R.C, 


22 


7 


+15 


42 


30 


+12 


13 


14 


- 1 


Other 


Fret - 


23 


24 


- 1 


39 


30 


+ 9 


12 


! 9 


+ 3 




Jew! sh 


24 


17 


+ 7 


42 


38 


+ 4 


. 7 


6 


+ 1 



Examining the column! headed ,r D^fli^§nce ,, (per cent preferring 
a given activity among those remaining in their original religion 
minus the per cent among those reporting their current religion 
changed to ,! Nona u ) in terms of the signs of the differences, it is 
seen that in each of the nine comparisons for Research, the sign Is 
negative, while it is positive in eight out of nine comparisons for 
College Teaching, and seven out of nine comparisons for Other * 

Xn other words, regardless of original religion and current 
field of study, the student who Has become an apostate from his origi- 
nal religion is somewhat more likely to prefer Research as a profess 
sional activity. 

Not ail of these differences are strong enough to meet our 
criterion, but they tend to fall in an interesting pattern. 
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TABLE 2*20 



DIFFERENCE IN RESEARCH FROM TABLE 2.19 



Original 


Current Field 


Re 1 igion 


Human i t le s 


Research 


Mu Itiple 


Catholic * 


-18 


— 13 


-24 


Protestant . 


- A 


- 7 


-24 


Jewish * 


- 2 


- 3 


- 6 



At ftrst glntiec, it wnuld appear that apostasy has a greater 
pull toward Research In different religions And fields, the differ- 
ences being greater for Catholics and Protestants, and less for dews, 
and greater in Multiple, Preference fields than in Humanities or Re- 
search* Since the Multiple fields are pretty heavily Social Sci- 
ence, one might advance the hypothesis that apostasy leads to Social 
Science Research intetes t s , part Icular iy in the case of Christians, 
whose religious doctrines are more dogmatic. A more conservative in- 
spection el the data. However, suggests that this interpretation is 
not entirely Justified. Examination of the percentages for Research 
among apostates in comparison with those students reporting ,, Norie M 
for both time periods indicates no consistent differences by religious 
origin, If it were the case that religious origins provided a differ- 
ential "vilgcity'- to the research pull associated with apostasy, one 
would espeefe that apostates from different original religions would 
differ in Research interest. Since this Is not the case (ex-Cacholies 
are no more likely to choose Research than eK- Jews in the Research 
fields and than ex-Protestants in the Multiple Preference fields), it 
appears to us that the religious differentials in Table 2, 19 stem from 
a slightly higher Research interest among steadfai t Jews and from sam- 
pling variation in the various groups of Christian apostates (the case 
bases for apostate Catholics are all 30 or lass). 
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In sum* There ere no consistent, strong re ligious differ* 
ences in preference for profeiiional aetivitiee , hue there is e trend 
toward greater research Interest among Jews and. among those who have 
become apostates from their original religion.. These results may he 
suFirariged in terms of Q eoeffieiints of association, as follows t 

TABLE 2- 21 

Q COEFFICIENTS FOR RELIGIOUS DIFFERENCES 



Association with Preference for College Training 





Fie Id 


Religious Difference 


Ku man i ties 


Mult ip 1 e 


Research 


Jews (v, Christians)^ 

Apostates (v , Setadfast) 
Original Christians 
Original Jews 


- . 13 

- , 11 
-h* lO 


- * 24 

O - 35) 

- * 06 


- * OS 

- . 16 
- * 06 


b) Association wit 


h Preference for Research 


Religious Difference 


Field 


Humanities 


Hu Itiple 


Research 


Jews (v, Christians)^ 

Apostates (v . iteadfast) 
Original Christians 
Original Jews 


. IS 

„ 07 


C * 24> 

C-3Q) 
* 13 


C - 20) 

<-20> 
. 07 



^ Among Steadfast dews and Steadfast Christians* 



In terms of our criterion for Q values £, 20) , otiy the associ- 
ation between apostasy and Research among original Christ ianc is of 
sufficiint sire in each field to pass inspection. 



The results for sck, marital status 
variabiea--SES, Hometown, and Religion, are 
Chapter I- Save for trends associated with 
Judaism, the early home environments of the 



and family background 
much like those seen in 
lesser religiosity and 
survivors are no longer 
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predletive of career paCtterns, even though such viriablee may play a 
crucial role in the earlier stages of entranee to, and graduation from 
eo 1 lege * 



Attitudea arid Values 



Although the alight results on measures of ability should warn 
\im that the findings in this chapter are not entirely parallel to those 

in Chapter X, in the case of attitudes and values* again we find a num- 

ber of acceptable correlations. Just as the occupational value prefer- 
ences discriminated between students preferring Science* betters, and 
Other careers* so similar items distinguish between students preferring 
Teaching* Research* and Other, 



It should be stressed that the findings should not be given un- 
due emphasis* Because Activity Preferences are themselves occupational 
attitudes* it Is hardly extraordinary that other occupational attitudes 

correlate with them. Furthermore* the available data do not enable us 

to determine the time order in the re lat ionshlps * so it is Impossible 

to deny that some of the patterns are the results rather than the pre- 
conditions of Activity Preference* Even granting the limited contri- 
butions these data can make to unraveling a causal sequence, the find— 

nevertheless have a contribution to make- The 



ings 



sheer number of 

items and their psychological meanings when added together give us a 
considerable insight into the divergences of perspective and goals in- 
volved in Activity Preferences* and thus enable us to see that the 
three Activity Preferences do not merely represent simple discrete 
taste preferences like selections from among Chocolate, 



Vanilla* find 

Butter pecan, Rathsc, the three choleei stand «t the center of a web 

of interrelated attitudes so that it may be fairly concluded that 
Teachers, Researchers, and Professional Practitioners view the occu- 

pational world in essentially divergent ways. 

The measures involved arc these; 
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1) "Cultural 1 ' Interests , A GuCCman seals based 
on answers t a "If you did not have an opportunity to have 
ready access to the activities listed below. How disaatis* 
fled would you be with your place of work.? 11 for "Oppar- 
cuni ties to heat live performances of sirlaus music*" 

"A theater which shows foreign and art films , ,f and "Oppor- 
tunities to see serious drama, ” 

13 

2 y Nfeuropsyehlatgic Sv rnp to ms * Total iCems 

checked in response to n How often are you bothered by* * - 
HeadachtSi InsomnLa s Periods of feeling blue* Periods 
wh en you can 1 c force yourself to wo rk , Worr lei ab out 
your school work, Loss of appetite. Confusion about your 
goals in li fa?" 

3} Cosmopolitanism (v, Localism ) * "In the long 

run, would you rather be known and respected. * . iThrough^ 
out the institution where you work* - -or- * -Among special- 
ists in your field in different ins t i tu t tons ?*' 

Inte 1 lectual ism , "Do you think of yourself 
as an ' in t e llec tua 1 * * * * * De £ ini t e ly , In many ways. In 
iome ways. Definitely not? 11 

3} Occupational Involvement - "Assuming that 
everyone has to commit a certain proportion of his time 
to eating, sleeping, family, etc- , what would be your 
preference for spending the remainder, after you finish 
graduate training. ... I would devote almost all of my 
uneonrnl tted time to my work* . . -I would devote the bulk 
of my uncommitted time to my work, but save a little 
for hobbies, non-profeiSional reading, community aetiv** 
ities, etc. . . * I would try to set definite limits on my 
work, so that quite q bit of my non — committed time could 
go for Hobbies, non— pr o f e s a ional reading, community 
activities, ete . M 

political Interest * "How interested are you 
in political issues and political affairs?*., I am very 
interested, and X would like to be actively involved in 
political issues and affairs* * .X am very interested in 
political issues and affairs, but X don't plan to be 
active in politics myself. * -X am interested in keeping 
up with certain issues and events, but that's all, - • 

X am disinterested in political issues and affairs." 



3 For a detailed analysis of the internal consistency and 
validity of this indesj Cf . dames A- Davis, Education for Positiv e 
MyntaUfcalCh:! A review of existing research and recottmendatloni 
go r future stud ^National Opinion Research Center Report No, 
S8, February, 19635, Chapter XX. 
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7) party CofranitinenE , "How do you Lean in 
natlanal politico* * .Demoeracte or Republican 01 = Third 
Farty ? M venu| "X have n© party leanings,'* 

S> Teaching; Ideology - An Index baaed on ag^ee* 
or diiagrtement with two itams: "A- major satisfaction 

of teaching is in discovering the few excellent students 
in the class," and "A major satisfaction in teaching is 
helping you people grow toward emotional ^nd moral nia = 

Eurity . " Those giving relative preference to the former 
are dubbed "Hun to vs , 11 those giving relative preference 
to the lattitf are dubbed "Shephards. u 

In addition a version of the Cornell Occupational Values items 
was included as responses to "Please arete each of the following job 
characteristics in terms of their importance to you* regardless of 
the specific job which you would like to have,", * * * 

9) A stable, secure future 

ID) Freedom from pressure to conform in my person- 

al life 

11 ) An opportunity to use my special aptitudes and 
abilities 

12) An opportunity to be helpful to othtri 

13) An opportunity to be useful to society in general 

14) A chance to exercise leadership 

15) Social standini and prestige in my community 

16) Opportunity to bo creative and original 

17) A chance to earn enough money to live comfortably 

is) Opportunities to work with people 

19) A chance to achieve recognition from others in 

my profession 

20) Fretdom from supervision 

Because the graduate students are much move homogeneous and con* 

siderably more literate than a erosi-section of even college seniors, 
ic was possible to write somewhat mote abstract and complex items than 

^This group was adopted after inspection of the data indi- 
gated no associatione with preference for one or the other national 
party . 
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is usual ly the cii€ in surveys * and taken together the twenty items 



the intellectual professiQnSi 

Table 4 2,22 presents the 180 Q eeefficients which are produced 
when each of the items la cross- tabu lated against each of the three 
Activity Preferences in each of the three field control groups. Since 
seventy of the coefficients (those in parentheses in the table) are of 
4 20 or greater in absolute magnitude, it may be concluded that as a 
group these items show m definite association with Activity Preference, 

Taken as a group* the items serve best in distinguishing 
Researchers (31 coefficients of *20 or greater!* while Teachers (18 co- 
efficients! and Others (21 coefficients! are somewhat less often singled, 
out by their attitudes and social values. Similarly, in terms of items 
showing a strong association within each of the three fields* we find 
only one for Teaching* one for Other, and six for Research, In a 
manner of $piiklrt|j then* Table 2 * 22 suggests that ^Research* 1 as a 
career activity preference is more likely to have atticudinal corre- 
lations which hold regardless of Che field of study, while the char* 
aetiriitieg of Teachers and Professional practitioners are more often 
specific to a particular field of study. In this sense, we can say 
that the "Researchifi 1 ' come closer to being a ^Social Psychological 
Iype M than do the College Teachers or Professional Practitioner s * 



are the only two which do not produce any acceptable coefficients, 
negative findings which refute certain stereotypes* There has been a 
tendency to assume that the research-minded student is unduly narrow 
and perhaps a little maladjusted, Neither idea is borne out by these 
figures* One potential source for the stereotype of the Researcher as 
uncultured may stem from the strong divisional differences here* 



cover a considerable number of facets of the occupational world of 



Turning to the specific items : 



Items 1 and 2, Cultural Interest and Neurop syehiacr ie Symptoms, 




ACTIVITY PREFERENCE MB 1 ATTITUDES (Q COEFFICIENTS) 
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TABLE 2*23 

PER CENT HIGH ON INDEX OF CULTURAL INTERESTS 



Field 


Activity Preference 


Col lege 
Teaching 


Research 


Other 


Humanities . 


56 <456) 


62 C106> 


48 


<164) 


Multiple 


42 <209) 


42 C239> 


36 


<277) 


Research * 


37 <242) 


33 C 595> 


30 


<103) 


Total 


48 <907) 


39 

<94Q> 


38 


<S44> 



N 2* 391 

NAj FiaLd on* Activity only - - , 422 

NA, Gulturai Intertsti ----- 14 * 

NAj Two of mote , 1 3 



Total In — * - - - • * 2, 842 



When field of study is not controlled. It does not turn out 

that the College Teacher is more often Interested in serious music, 
foreign films, etc., but this can be explained entirely by the 

higher rates of Cultural Interest among Humanities students. When 
field is controlled, the differences vanish* Thus, the Researcher 
and Professional are not necessarily Philistines, merely less likely 
to be in Humanities. No such divisional differences, however, occur 

for Riuropsyehiatrie Symptoms which are unrelated to Field or Activ= 
ity PreSeTenees, 

The next group of seven items in Table 2 * 22 shows those which 

have a consistent relationship with one or more Activity Preference 
in all three fields^- that is, the items which can be considered as 
general characteristics of the activity typesi 
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a> rn ^mcooLitanlsro (preferring to bo known and 
__ _ n „ „„ w 4 e f s in the field rather than im. 

tho 5> in^t i cnc i on where you work? is P Oi tt ‘ 1 'T*> y _ a **S t^fin 
wicH ReSe «eh and - 8 acively 

"h cYTIT s' t he model of a "dilemma" between Teaching and 
SJieSrS which “Selves a choice between 

Mr" local seene or in the national and world professional 
arena, 

nmnriva and Orleinal, an occupational value 

.hown 1« Ohwc.r I «. b. of young e«»i. 

Exception negatively related to Teaching. 

Wor Circling Working with People, « 
national value shown in Chapter I to be ehKKt«»tw 

among those in Seience^ 

ri) Using my Abilities is (if we allow one co- 
efficient of .19) consistently associated with Resear . 

e j Op portuntcy to be helpful to others i m 

consistently nogativcly associated with^Resea.c^.^an^ 

againi surprisingly s not consiec^n^ ^ 

College Teaching ,■ 

moflchintt Ideology is <t£ we allow one go- 

sr- 

have somewhat disparate definition* of the teaching 
function, 

<M occupational Involvement is the only l^m tn 
the set of seven which does not eM 7Mt«riz. ResMtcheM. 
Rather low' involvement Ci-.e., wanting to place 1 ® h e 

SE thS’time given to one's job) is characteristic of the 

divisional effect, IE xe worth looking at 
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TABLE 2,24 

PER CENT EXPECTING TO SPEND "ALMOST ALL 1 * OR THE "BULK" 
OF THEIR UNCOMMITTED TIME ON WORK 



Field 


Activity preference 


Co liege 
Teaching 


Re search 


O ther 


Humanities . 


71 £A57) 


72 

CIOS} 


61 £165) 


Mu It iple , » * . * . 


60 £213) 


65 £239) 


50 £279) 


Sc ie nee . 


61 £243) 


60 £595) 


53 £104) - 



N * . - . . — 2,401 

KA, Activity or Field , 420 

NAj Involvement 4 

KA, Two or* mere . _ 17 

Total N = . * . . * 2,842 



In each comparison those chooiing Other ere distinctly less 
1 ikg ly to favor burning the midnight oil, end Humanltlei studints 
are higher in Involvement than those in Multiple or Science* 

With the exception of Involvement, the items serve issenti* 
ally to provide a psychological portrait of the Research-minded gradu*^ 
ate student * one who is not Interested in working with people or 
being helpful to others--particularly the less able others who turn 
up in his classes; but who is interested in using his abilities* 
being Creative and Original ; and whose occupational world lies In 
his profession rather than his local institution. Such motivations 
may not make for the most charming people in the world, but it may 
be argued that given the structure of the modern American intellectu- 
al world—— an international market place of relentless competition of 
a sort lhat corporate managers might sometimes consider unseemly— ■— 
their motives are entirely appropriate* 
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Taken together, these items sketch an interesting portrait 
of the students drawn toward research careers. The negative 
people and Helpful-*might suggest that the Researcher is antisocial 
and uninterested in his interpersonal environment* being mostly con- 
cerned with "using my abilities * " N^ver thuless * the rather strong 
associations with Cosmopolitanism and Croat ive^Original cast doubt 
on this Interpretation. The research-minded student appears quite 
concerned with the reactions of other people— —hut particularly those 
in his profession who can give him the rewards of esteem and profes- 
sional status. If a single phrase were to serve* it appears to us 
that the ideal typical researcher is a "priini donna" who has tre- 
mendous concerns about people— —as an audience. Thus* this study, 
like a number of others* underlines the idea that there are consider- 
able similarities between the motivations of the research worker and 
those of the creative artist. 

What is less clear* much less clear, is the answer to why the 
items do not enable us to draw a composite portrait of the Collage 
Teacher other than the negative one of the absence of research 
traits. In particular* it is puzzling that the "service" values 
such as working with people and being helpful to others do not con- 
sistently distinguish the Teachers* If speculation may be permitted* 
the following comes to mind* It may be possible that ta the graduate 
students "College Teaching" stands for a more general occupational role 
than sheer performance on that challenging stage whose scenery con- 
sists of a blackboard. To the extant that the College Teacher is 
seen as a dignified* tweedy gentleman who reads books* lives the 
"good life" (preferably in an Ivy clad » small Hew England Liberal 
Arts College)* and is vaguely involved in the "world of ideas*" items 
bearing on teacher— student interpersonal relations might not diperimi^ 
nati * While it is the writer’i personal impression that a large num- 
ber of students who claim interest in "College Teaching" arc less 
interested in grading blue books than in drinking sherry in the 
faculty dub* the writer * s ~ personal impression hardly constitutes 
research evidence on the question. 
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The remaining iitven items show some relationship#, but not 
consistent siie or direction in nil three fields. The inconsistency 
in some cases appears to stem from peculiar characteristics of the 
fields (Intgrest in Leadership shows positive relationships with 
Other In Science and Mul tipla, bt.it not Humanities, perhaps becau.se 
Scientific and Social Science training is a more realistic route to 
administrative or political positions than Hutnanitiee-“the opposite* 
of course* of the British system) or from the fact that they are 1 ts 
powerful and hence spotty predictors. Rather than discussing each 
in turn, let us merely surrmnarite the results as follows; 



A) 



B) 



Correlates of College Teaching Preference: 



1> 


Human i ties: 










Recognition . 






- . 30 




Useful to Society 


. 


. 


- . 27 




Stable, Secure 




* 


, 26 




Party Commi tment 


. 


• 


, 24 




Money . 


* 


* 


= . 20 


2) 


Mu Itiple ; 










Party Commitment 


. 


• 


.31 




Political Interest 


* 


* 


, 20 


3} 


Science : 










Useful to Society 


• 


. 


. 29 




Recognition . 






* . 29 




Leadership _ 


* 


- 


„ 26 


relates of Research: 










Humanities: 










In t e 1 lee tuaf i am _ _ 


„ 


m 


. 34 




Stable, Secure . , 


, 


, 


- . 28 




Freedom from Supervision 


- 25 


2> 


Multiple s. 










Leadership .... 


. 


. 


-.31 




Freedom from Supervision 


. 28 




Useful to Society . 


. 


. 


23 




Party Conenitmint 


, 


m 


— . 23 




Political Interest 


* 


* 


-.22 


3) 


Science : 










Leadership .... 


. 


r 


-.39 




Prestige , 


, 


a 


- . 32 




Useful to Society , 


- 


* 


-.25 
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C) 



Correlates of Professional practice 


(Other) 


u 


Humanities : 






Useful to Society * - * 


* 29 




Recognition 


. 25 




Money 


. 21 




Prestige 


* 20 


2> 


Mu Ittple s 






Freedom from Supervision 


- * 39 




Leadership * 


*35 




InCollecCualism * * * * 


- * 25 




Freedom from Conformity 


- * 21 


3) 


Sc lance ; 






Money - 


. 38 




Prestige *,,**.. 


,31 




Leadership ****** 


*31 




Intellectuallam * * 


- , 20 



Whecher these results should be considered ms complex inters 
actions between field of study and Activity Preference, or evidence 
of the unseen hand of sampling fluctuations, is left to the reader 
for his judgment* 

Cone lus ions * 

The results of these analyses may be reviewed by dividing 
them into two groups , a set of negative findings which appear to 
challenge certain existing stereotypes regarding Activity Preference, 
and a set of positive findings which help to describe the students 
who opt for one or another of the three preferences* 

Beginning with the negative results, in this 1958 national 
sampling within broad field groupings, students preferring Teaching* 
Research* and Other are not consistently different In family back- 
grounds, ©ex* faculty ratings of academic ability* graduate school 
quality and control, interest in humanistic culture* and personal 
adjustment, certain stereotypes to the contrary not being supported 
by these data. 

As for the positive results, while we were unable to pin- 
point many items associated with preferences for College Teaching 
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or Ocher, we did establish a complex of characteristics which are 
the hallmarks of the Researcher regardless of his fie Id --Re L igious 
Apostasy among Christians* Co smopo lit ani sin, interest in Originality * 
lack of interest in Working with People, interest in "Using my 
Abilities, M lack of interest in being Helpful to Others, and a 
"Hunting' 1 attitude toward Teaching* ’ ' V. 

Ferhaps even more important than any of these are the tabu** 
Utions showing that fields of study in the Arts and Sciences vary 
considerably in chair preference mix, the variation being so great 
that he who speaks for "graduate students" on the basis of expert- 
ence with "his" graduate students, courts folly* 

Employer Preference; Attitudes Toward Academia 

The question of the future employer is hardly problematic 
for the sai*third of the graduate students who prefer careers as 
"college teachers » M However, for those students who placed college 
teaching as second or lower in rank, a degree of free choice is avail 
able. For the research minded graduate student, opportunities are 
available in government, industry, non-profit associations, and 
International organisations, as well as the traditional academic 
set tings ; and for those students who fall into 1 Other, there is 
an even wider variety of possibilities. 



Examination of the factors related to preference in future 
emplover not only completes our three— fold analysis of occupational 
dimensions (field, activity, employer), but it also casts some light 
on a -ajor problem in modern America, In an era of rising college 
enrollments, 1 5 heightened industrial and governmental demands for 



1 5wc do not wish to appear to be taking sides in the debate 
realism and unrealism of concerns about a College Teacher 



shortage- Indeed, since this sample of graduate students, by ex- 
cluding departments which grant only the master s, is biased towar 
the leading institutions, the students in this sample may not have 
experienced much improvement in academic placement over the tight 
1950' s. The expansion in higher education which is producing the 
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trained p. ifeseionalSj and th c creation of such hybrid quasi- 
academic institutions as the National Institutes -of Health, Argonne 
Laboratories, and The Survey Research Center, the eventual employer 
of America's Arts and Science graduate students is a matter of some 

concern* 

Rather than examining a number of possible employers, we 
shall examine attitudes toward academic positions, as defined by 
the questionnaire item used in construction of the Career Typology. 

Xn addition, we shall limit our attention to those students falling 
into "Research** and "Other" in the Activity Preference categories, 
so that characteristics related to institutional preference are not 
confused with correlates of preference for the college teaching 
functions , 

Again, there is little beyond conjecture to guide us. One 
might speculate that because academic positions are traditionally 
lower in salary <a "fact" which is quite debatable when one con- 
siders rising faculty salaries and outside sources of income for 
professors, but which is accepted by the sample), seniority- 
ridden, and vacation- laden, it is possible that academic positrons 
will attract the " seeur i ty-minded , 11 while the "ambitloui 11 seek 
their goals elsewhere. On the other hand, the glamour of university 
positions and the high prestige of college professors (who rate 
above bankers, lawyers, state government department heads, etc,, in 
studies of occupational prestige) may attract those seeking prestige. 
Still again, the fact that college faculties work independently with- 
out direct supervision (i.e,, a college professor has no "boss," even 



"Teacher shortage" is essentially in the lower quality institutio: 
which exert little appeal to graduate students in the major uni- 
varsities! ThJS paSSdoK-.a sr 3 ti« t i C al i^craaae in demands »r « - 
IlSm faculties , along with a continued dearth of opemnps in schools 

ssr^ri2cS!vSi 

sa^»o^^a'rsarw«s! , *a.Si5iii.s r 

16 Cf. James A, Davis, et al , , SCipfnds wnd Spouses CChicago; 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp • 99-104, 
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chough other professors may ’’out - rank* 1 him) may make such jobs actrac- 
live Co thocg seeking indepindenci, or ic may be that the more alctU” 
istic are attracted to the "noble" tailing of university and college 
positions. As a matter of fact , only one of these conjectures is 
supported by the data, but they serve to attune us to the possible is- 
sues raised for the student who is making a career deeision. 

hacking a more definite guide, let us proceed to consider the 
items used in the preceding analysis of Activity Preference to see 
vhsthiC they are predictive of inclinations toward or away from 
Ac adernia * 

Academic Factors 

Even after the College Teachers are excluded from the samples 
graduate fields vary considerably in their attitudes toward academic 
positions (Table 2*25)# 

A. t one §x£r£ rne , thr€8 * fourths or mo f s of the Re searchers and 
Others in Zoology, Anthropology, and philosophy favor Academia; while 
at the other, 28 per cent of the Geologists take this position. Di^ 
visional differences, while not as sharp as in the case of Activity, 
considirablt , As might bo expected, the Physical Sciences are 
relatively non-academic, their highest percentage being 56 for Mathe- 
matics, and' Humanities students generally lean toward college and uni- 
varsity positions even when College Teaching is not their first choice 
perhaps even more interesting is the wide range within the Biological 
Sciences and Social Sciences. In the former, the fields oriented 
toward man and the organisms which plague him (Physiology and Micro* 
bLology) show a distinctly less academic leaning. Among the Social 
Sciences, Economies and Political Science, the more policy-oriented 
fields, along with Clinical Psychology, a practice -or rented field, 
are much lower than Anthropology , Psychology and Sociology. 
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TABLE 2 . 25 



Sf E -S5 K 5wg 1 56feigS A fe c 6SSeig ^lE«l ! .c^? 0 ?fELg R op s HSg? I -M§g E sTu§ISK B iLisxJ!® s 

AS RESEARCHERS OR OTHERS IN ACTIVITY TYPE 



Per cent 


Physical Sciences 


Biological Sciences 


Social Sciences 


Humanities 


e ^ 




















— — 70 




Zoology (39) 




Philosophy (26) 


— ^ 






Anthropology (28) 


r r- ] t 7 . f a g % 













—7 2 




Biochem(55 ) Botany <28 ) 


Other (17) 




- — - 70 




Tl li Crwiiiw 1 w gy («-3) 






68 










60 








History(lOO) 


—64 








\ J ^ / 


C2 










co — — - 










55 




Other (44) 






— M 


Haiheiiiaiics (110) 








- — inr — - 




Microbiology (36) 






- SZ 


“OCtrer ( 3 1 ) 






WLLiyt ^ ^ i J 


— 50 

i ft 










— — — 4Q~ 


Physics (197) 


Physiology (19) 






— —4b — 






TwunuuiLgi (31) 




— — 44 — - — — 


cheiuihLcy (218> 




POli* owi » K ' & ) 




4 2 










— — 40 — - — — 










-=38 










— =—%h - 


. 




Cli.urcal i&jrtii 




34 










— — 32 










30 










20 


(70) 








20 


- 








— — — 

ft ft 










ft n 



















Incer-Diviiional * - - 

College Teachers * - 

NA or ~ Unclaesif table on Aecivity 
Total N - . . . 



947 

nw 



* - - T ' ' ~ T ----- 

Numbers in parentheses are ease bases 
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On Che basis of these findings , fields of study were divided 
into the more and less academically -oriented, and this dichotomy was 
introc' cod into all subsequent tabulations * Although a number of 
consistent correlates were found* very, few of them were as strong as 
the departmental difference. As in the ease of Activity Preference, 
the traditions and occupational structures of particular fields appear 
to be more important than personal characteristics as determinants 
of academic inclinations* 

Turning to the academic factors of "socialist ion, 11 quality 
of graduate institution, public versus private control, and faculty 
ratings of abil iey-=only the first two produce consistent relation- 
ships within the field grouping. 

Using the indirect measure of ^ 'socilli^aEion ,, discussed 
above, there is a suggestion that continued exposure to graduate 
study leads toward an academic orientation* 

TABLE 2*26 

STAGE OF STUDY IN 1958 AND PREFERENCE FOR ACADEMIC JOBS, 
CONTROLLING FOR 1959 CONTINUATION STATUS AND FIELD OF 



STUDY, AMONG RE SEAT CHE RS AND OTHERS 
(Percent Fre far rins^Academic Jobs) 



Stage oi 


f Study 


Field of Study 


1953 


1959 


More Academic 


Less Academic 


Advanced 

Beginning 

Beginning 


Continued 

Left 


^ (225) 
69 <183) 
59 <113) 


55 <450) 
38 <321) 
29 <167) 



N — * , * * * * 1,459 

College Teachers 949 

Unclassified Fields ,***..,*, 95 

NA on Preference or Status ***** 339 

Total N = , - , * * * 2,842 
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Beginning s tudent s who continued in 1959 ware somewhat lass 
1 ike iy to prefer academic posts than advanced students, a difference 
suggesting that exposure to graduate school has an academic effect. 
However, because beginners who were "dest ined M to drop out were con- 
s iderab ly less academic minded, it is entirely possible that the 
observed difference can be explained by selection (even though the 
Ph.D, is useful for any sort of career, it is only lf ob Ligatory ,f in 
academic jobs and it is plausible to assume that the academic minded 
would be more tenacious in its pursuit). 

Xn the case of school qualityj Q coefficients of *21 in the 
more academic fields and . 28 in the less academic (for the contrast 
between leval X and levels XX and ITI) indicate that among students 
not oriented toward college teaching, those in the prestige insci= 
tuitions are more often interested in academic positions* While 
school quality was seen to be unrelated to activity preference, it 
is associated with academic preference. Possibly the leading schools 
have an impact on career plans, but more likely the causality runs 
the other way, for previous analyses revealed that a goodly propor- 
tion of the graduate students in the lower ranking schools are already 
holding down full-time non-academic jobs and pursuing graduate de- 
grits through part-time studies* 

The lack of acceptable coefficients for faculty ratings of 
ability may come as a surprise. Actually the two Q values are *28 
and .18, and thus very close to the criterion of consistent coef- 
ficients of ,20 or greater. We might hedge a little and say that 
there is some trend in the direction of more able students preferring 
academic positions. Even so, one may ask why the relationship is not 
pronounced, particularly since the 1958 NORC survey of 34,000 gradu- 
ating seniors showed a rather strong association between undergraduate 



17 



James A* Davis, et ah, op* cif . 



pp. 13-17, 75” 78* 
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academic performance and preference of academic positions, within 

L S 

fields of anticipated graduate study. The following hypothesis 

comes to mind. The 140 or so universities which offer the Fh=D* 
in an Arts and Science field-“the universe sampled in this study-- 
constitute an elite group among the much larger number of schools 
which offer some graduate training in these fields and it may be 
that the low relationship i§ due to selectivity* 



The process might work as follows i If graduate schools 
tend to attract students of a particular ability level, and more 
able students prefer academic posts, then the elite institutions 
would tend to have a high proportion of academical ly^oriented 
students along with the top performers among the non-academic, 
while the remaining institutions would have a lower proportion 
of acadfesica 1 ly-minded graduate students. if so, within a group 
of institutions similar in quality (and within a particular instil 
cation, remembering that the faculty rating is in terms of the 
standards of the local department) there would be little relation- 
ship between ability and career preference, even though for the 
total group of graduate students the correlation is quite strong. 
Again we see the idea, first advanced in Chapter X, that the char- 



acteristics of graduate students and graduate schools must be viewed 
in the perspective of the ext raordinary amount of selection by which 
the graduate students in Fh . P, “'grant ing institutions have been win- 
nowed from the general population of young people. 



Personal and Social Characteristics 

A similarly meagre result appears In the tabulations for per** 
sonal and social background characteristics. As in the analysis of 
activity preference, sex, marital status, presence of children, 

18 Cf* James A, Davis, Great Aspirations (National Opinion 
Research Center Report No* 90, March, 1963)* 
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father's occupation, and size of hometown produce essentially 
nothing lii the way of consistent coeffic _s. 

As in the analysis of activity preference, a religious differ- 
ence does appear • Coefficients (of ,21 and *44) for apostasy among 
original Protestants, Catholics and Jews indicate that the student 
who has abandoned his original religion, is somewhat more likely to 
opt for an academic job. 



TALLE 2,27 



ORIGINAL RELIGION* RELIGIOUS APOSTASY, AND 
PREFERENCE FOE ACADEMIC ^ B5* CONTROLLING 
FOR FIELD, AMONG RESEARCHERS AND OTHERS 



““-FfSfa 



Original 


’More Academic 


Less Academic 


Religion 




Current 


Re 1 igion 




Current 


Religion 




Same 


None 


Same 


None 


Jewish . * * 


71 


(4*) 


80 (25) 


42 


(92) 


63 


(41) 


Catholic * - 


67 


(85) ’ 


77 

(22) 


39 


(175) 


70 


(30) 


Protestant • 


64 


(192) 


72 

(87) 


33 


(332) 


56 


(131) 


Total. 

q . 


66 


(321) 


75 

<134) 

21 


36 


(599) 

+ .< 


59 

*4 


(202) 



8 - • 

NA or None on Grig 
NA or Unclassified 
NA on Religion and 
College Teachers » 
Total N - . . * * 



inal Relig ion - - • - 

in Field or Preference 
Field or Preference . 



1,256 

234 

355 

48 

949 



2, 842 



19 The negative finding on parental SES is in contrast to 
Donald Treifnan ! s analysis of the 1961 college senior data. (Ct« hrs 
- * — - . _ - ------- i* presented an 

' at ion, 
on between 

atuur a Guutowi.uu " — - — ‘5 en ‘ 

nticipated graduate study in physical or social science. Our sus - 
pinion is that the M inconsistency * 11 as in the case of academic ability. 
Stems from the selective character of the Ph , D- -granting graduate in- 
stitutions, although detailed tabulations to resolve the problem are 
not available at this writing. 
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For each of the three original religions, the apostate is 
somewhat more likely to prefer an academic job. As for those who 
1 e regained in their original faith, both field groups show an 
order Jewish - Catholic - Protestant, but the strongest dichotomic 
nation (between Jews and Christians) produces Q's of only .14 and 
15, so the denominational effect does not meet our criterion. 

Because apostasy was shown to oe related to activity pref- 
erence ( among Christians, apostates tended to favor research)* it 
is Interesting to see both effects at once. Table 2.28 gives the 

percentage who are apostates by the five groups in the career 

, . . . , . . , , . . . 20 
typology, original religion, and division. 

There are exceptions, but in eleven out of twelve compari- 
sons Academics have n higher apostasy rate, and in 18 out of 22 
comparisons Researchers have a higher rate than those preferring 
Teaching or Other. The combined effect is such that, except among 
tne Jewish students, there is a definite association between apostasy 
and interest in Academic Research (Table 2,29). 

The available data do not enable us to pursue the relation*- 
ship much further; and one should hesitate before concluding that they 
provi«^ firm evidence for ^n intellectual tension between religious 
belief and academic research, particularly since apostasy is not a 
consistent predictor among Jewish students. The data do suggest, 
however, that the findings cannot be explained by the Academic Re- 
searcher's general disinterest in the institutions outside the 
ivory tower. If this were the case, we would expect him to also 
eschew interest in political parties; but Table 2.30 reveals that 
"political apostasy" is unrelated to career preference. 



rnce the field control for Academic Preference is somewhat 
different from the field control for Activity Preference, when tabu- 
lations are presented for both dimensions of the career typology, 
division seems to be the best n all purpose” control. 
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TABLE 2 . 29 

aFOSTASY AND PREFERENCE FOR academic RESEARCH, 
CONTROLLING FOR DIVISION AND 
ORIGINAL RELIGION 

(Q I Academic Research v^All Other) 



Divis ion 




Original Religion 


II 

II 

II 

II 

1 

II 

1 

1 




Protestant 


Catholic 


Jewish 


Ph yiical and 
Bio logical 
Science „ * * 


. 


+ .34 


+ .4? 


+ . 17 


Social Science 


- 


+ .56 


+ .57 


+ .37- 


Humanities • , 


• 


+ , 20 


+ .59 


= .03 


(Note : 


N is 


identical with 


Table 2,28.) 





TABLE 2,30 

CAREER TYPOLOGY AND PARTY COMMITMENT* CONTROLLING FOR DIVISION 
(Per cent Report ing ’'None' 1 as Political Party Preference) 



Divis ion 


Preference^ 


Teaching 


Research 


Other 


Physical and 

■ Biological 
Science 


™ 1 — 

Academic 

Non = Academic 


24 021) 


28 (3S7) 
27 (314) 


22 (46) 
30 <iio> 


Social Science 


Academic 
Non -Academic 


12 <159) 


22 (123 ) 
25 (53) 


11 (82) 
Z °(155) 


Human it ies 


Academic 
Non- Academic 


15 (455) 


16 (89) 
27 (15) 


20 (91) 
28 (69) 



IsA or Unclassified Preference - 
NA| Party and Preference • • • 

NA, Party , , - . 

Inter«divlsional . 



2* 469 
304 



13 

48 

8 




Total N 



2 3 842 
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The differinces are slight f but the academie^miRdid graduate 
atudatit iij if anything, less likely to have no ^olitieal party pref- 
erence . 

In sutnmarys a review of the various academic and personal back, 
ground characteristics of the graduate students has revealed only two 
items associated with preference for academic jobs I Those students 
in higher prestige graduate schools and those who were religious 
apostates were more likely to prefer academic positions* Because 
apostasy is also associated with preference for research, there ap- 
pears to be a clear tendency for high rates of apostasy to be char* 
ac ter is tic of students preferring Academic Research as a career - 



Attitudes and Values 

Although academic and personal background characteristics do 
not provide many predictors of preference for academic posts, the 
set of attitude and value items first presented in Table 2.22 in- 
cludes a number of consistent associations. Table 2,31 summarizes 
the results. 



Although few of the coefficients are of sufficient size to be 
called ’’strong pr ed ic tor s , 11 the first nine items in the table do show 
coefficients of *20 or more in both field groupings. Furthermore* 
the pattern of the results is rather interesting. 

To begih with, the items which make a consistent difference 
in Academic Preference tend not to be the ones which arc related to * 
Activity Preference, a pattern which confirms our notion that the 
career preferences of these graduate students should be construed 
as involving more than one dimension of choice. Table 2.32 contrasts 
the results in Table 2.31 with those in Table 2.22* 
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TABLE 2.31 



ATTITUDE AND VALUE CORRELATES OF ACADEMIC PREFERENCE 
AMONG STUDENTS PREFERRING RESEARCH AND OTHER, 
CONTROLLING FOR FIELD OF STUDY CQ COEFFICIENTS) 





X t errpt 




S tudenc 1 


' s Field " 


Mora Academic 


Ltss Academic 


9} 


Stable, Secure - 


_ 


- , 61 


- . 30 


45 


Intellectualism . » - - . 


- 


-H. 32 


.44 


20) 


Freedom from Supervision 


* 


- 22 


. 47 


1} 


Cultural Interest • 




* 34 


.33 


5 5 


Involvement . * 


. 


* 27 


, 39 


105 


Freedom from Conformity - 


- 


. 23 


.40 


14} 


Leadership • 




- . 33 


- * 29 


17) 


Money . * 




- . 20 


- . 36 


75 


Political L iberal 


- 


. 25 


, 30 


18> 


People 




- .43 


- * IB 


35 


COS mo politanissi - - * * 


. 


- 33 


. 16 


11) 


Use my Abilities . - * » 


. 


* 30 


, io 


23 


Symptoms 




. 27 


. 12 


1^5 


Creative and Original 


* 


* 33 


. OO 


S) 


Teaching Ideology - 


- 


. 23 


, 08 


19) 


Achieve Recognition . * * 


- 


. 27 


- , 06 


12> 


Helpful to Others .... 


* 


- . 02 


-P. 02 


135 


Useful to Society - 


. 


- . 07 


12 


15 ) 


Prestige in Community 


. 


- . 05 


- - IO 


63 


political Interest ... 


- 


. OO 


IO 



*Numbgr of if.ems refers to tgxC precedtn| Tab le 2.22* 
**ParCy preference was re-scorud to contrast '’Liberal Demo- 
crat s" and "LLberal Repub 1 ic ans M with "Conservatfve Democrats 11 and 
''Conservative Republicans . M 



TABLE 2.32 
ACTIVITY PREFERENCE 



Consistent Effect 







Yes 


No 


Ac ademic 
Frefereneg 


Yes 


Involvement 


Stable, Sacure 
Intel leetualisni 
Freedom from Supervision 
Cultural Interest 
Freedom from Conformity 
Leadership 

Money 

Political Liberalism 




No 


People 

Co s mo politaniBin 
Use my Abilities 
Creative and Original 
Teaching Ideology 
Helpful to Others 


Symptoms 

Achieve Recognition 
Use fed. to Society 
Prestige in Community 
Political Interest 



59 
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Only one off Che itsms. Occupational Involvecaent, meet® Che 
criterion in both analyses. Table 2.33 shows the high degree off 
antieipated involvement in their occupation for those students in- 
terested in College Teaching and Academic Research. 



TABLE 2.33 

OCCUPATIONAL COMMITMENT A KD CAREER TYPOLOCA , 
CONTROLLING FOR DIVISION 

(y ar cent Highly Conuni 1 1 ed- = i . m . * EKpeeting to Sperid !, Araost All" 
sir the "Bulk* 1 of Their Uncommitted Time on Work) 



It 

II 

If 

1 

0 

ii 

ii 

n 

in 

in 

if 

if 

i 

ii 


Activity 


Ac t iv i_ ty 


Fre fference 




Diviiien 


Prele renc e 


Co 1 lege 
Teaching 


Re search 


Other 


Physical and 


Aeademi c 


59 <327) 


71 


<398) 


51 


<*7) 


Biological 

Science 


Non —Ac ademie 


- 


49 


<321) 


50 


<111) 


Soc ial 


Academic 


61 (160 j 


7 0 


<126} 


52 


C32) 


Sc Itnee 


No n-» Ac ademie 


- 


47 


(53) 


SO 


<159) 


Hutnanicles 


Academic 


71 <45 7> 


74 


<91) 


65 


<93) 


Non— Ac ademie 


- 


60 


<13) 


56 


(72) 



N = 

NAj Commitment . 

NA or Unclassified on Career Type 

HA, Commitment and Career Type 

Inter-Divisional # « - « 



Total N 



2*512 

5 

312 

5 

S 

2 S 842 



The difference is quite clear: College Teachers and the Aca- 

demic Researchers more often expect to spend their "free time on 
r h o 1 r careers* while those— -Non-Acadsmie or Academic — —who lack m 
calling for teaching or research are less likely to do so <a phenome- 
non long known to the wives and children of college professors* but 
which has previously been limited to anecdotal evidence) * 
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What chgn are we to make of Cha iCems which are associated 
vifch preference for academic poses but not with Activity Preference? 
Tcken as a group they seem to have a common threadt : Negatively* a 

rejection of the conventional success values of Security Can irony, 
for few jobs are more secure than academic ones), money* and leader- 
ship; and positively* the endorsement o£ ''Culture," '"Freedom, ,! and 
' ! Libergiiim M -=a complex of values, perhaps best systematisid is high 
probability of subscribing to The New Republic . It is no wonder 
that the late President Kennedy received such emotional support 
from American college profissorSi 

Although not the strongest coefficients in the batch, the 
data on political preference make the point clearly, Table 2.34* 
shows Academic Preference for those students giving their party 
preference as Liberal Democrat, Conservative ’Democrat, Liberal 
Republican, or Conservative Republican* * 



TABLE 2*34 

PARTY PREFERENCE AND ACADEMIC PREFERENCE AMONG THOSE 
NOT PREFERRING COLLEGE TEACHING 



Party 

Fre fefenee 


Field 


More Academic 


Less Academic 


Democrat ic 


Republican 


Democratic 


Repub lie an 


Liberal 

Con s ervat ive 
, 


73 (220) 
62 <55) 


73 (91) 

61 <31} 


S3 

C312> 
38 <102} 


41 (20/) 
25 <69J 



Third Party or No party * 

NA or Unclassified Career - 

NA or Unclassified Field 

NA, Political preference * , 

NA, two or more of the above 
College Teachers 

.Total N ^ . 




2,842 



ex 
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Libgrali am and Intel ! dualism appaar to be che magia wordfij 
a psirltig which gives us somu ^ jither perspeccive on the previous 
findings regarding religious apostasy. 

It is important « in interpreting these results* to note 
two items which do not discriminate? Helpful to Others, and Useful 
to Society, Offhand, one might expect that values of "Idealiim 11 or 
!! SirviGe !! would bt related to preference for academic life, but 
these exceptions suggest that Liberalism end Intelleetualism sursiiar® 
ize the situation mere precisely. 

It appears that the ac adtmic -minded Arts end Science graduate 
student is not especially service-minded, but rather yearns for a 
particular cultural milieu characterised by the double-barrelled 
liberalism of political liberalism and the '‘Liberai 11 Arts, 

Gone lus ions 

From the large number of specific statistical findings which 
has been presented in analyzing the occupational preferences in the 
national sample pfi Arts and Science graduate students, the following 
broad generalinat ions seem to emerge? 

The fact that different correlates emerge when one ex- 
amines choice of field, choice o £ activity* and attitudes .toward 
Academia, confirms our notion that the career preferences of Arts 
and Science graduate students should be considered as involving 
several dimensions* not just attitudes toward a specific occupational 
title* 

25 The fact that background characteristics such as parental 
SES or the students 1 sex and marital statu© play such a small part 
In Che findings seems to suggest that the long period of socially 
aation and iiltetion prior to admission to the graduate departments 
of the leading universities had produced a socially homogeneous ■ 
group in which personal proclivities rather than social membership 
was the prime differentiating factor. 

# 
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3^ In analysing the specific correlates, two rough clusters 
□ £ attitudti and values can bo delineated. Th© first, including 
iucK items ms Cosmopolitanism and Creative-Original, seems to be an 
!t ar t is t ic temper arnenC 11 and 'Mrive toward self* expr ess ion which is 
eharaeterisEie o£ the research^minded student# regardless of his 
field a£ study- The second, including such items as Cultural Inter- 
ests and political Liberalism, seems to be an orientation toward 
the seGular-Uberal-inteliictual culture, which is characteristic 
of the students attracted to postg in Academia. 
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